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We have said that truth—i. e., all true principles in science—is eternal. 
By this we wish to be understood that any invention of man is but a dis- 
covery, not acreation. ‘hus, the principles which constitute the laws 
of steam have always existed, although their discovery and application 
in the steam engine are of recent date. And this is still true, even if we 
suppose that there was a time when steam had not existed. The prin- 
ciples which would govern it when it should begin to exist were just as 
real—and thus had been real, from all eternity. And so of ail other 
principles in Pure Science : they have always existed, at least potentially, 
and just as truly before the creation of the ma‘ter in which they inhere, 
or before their discovery by man, as since. Thus, that things which are 
severally equal to the same thing, are equal to cach other, has always 
been true, although the words that express that truth are of modern 
origin. Moreover, the same principle was true before matter existed, 
and furnished one of the necessary conditions of its existence. So, too, 
was it always true in Conic Sections, that if tangents be drawn to four 
conjugate hyperbolas tirough the vertices cf the axes, the diagonals 
of the rectangle thus formed will be asymptotes to the curves ; or in 
other words, that a line may be drawn so as to be constantly approaching 
a certain curve, and yet not mect it within a finite distance ; but a few 
centuries ago this was not known among men. 

Where then shall we look for the ultimate fountain, the source, of all 
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knowlelge? Evidently to an Infinite and Eternal Being—to the Deity 
An a gument for the existence of God might be drawn from the absolute 
nature of scientific principles, considered as having only a potential ex- 
istence apart from the substanee in whieh they inhere ; but this would 
be foreign to our present purpose. Let it suffice us at present revevently 
to acknowledge that all science yet known to man, whether in Physics or 
Metaphysies, constitutes but an item among the intuitions of an Iniinite 
God ; that all the various forms of matter and spirit are but menilesta- 
tions of the eternal workings of his mind;* and that man, in developing 
and training his finite faculties, is becoming more and more GoWike : in 
investigating truth, is gaining a deeper insight into, and acquaintanee 
with, the thoughts, the ijeas of the Omniscient. 

Man was made in the image of Gol, having fac Ities and attribates like 


UW 


those of his Maker in kind, but differing in degree. Whi'st man is fimte, 





God is Infinite: man may acquire knowledge, God knows wall things ; 
man may acquire power, God is omnipotent ; and so of other cape! ities, 
The development ani cultivation of these God-given and God ike ia ul- 
ties has been named as the second requisite in true education, 4) ¢ pro- 
ceed to show in what manner some of the more important of them can 
be developed. 

An xbility to see clearly and at once the point at issue, or the method 
to be pursued, is ani: portant element of mental power and eflic choy, 
This faculty is known by various names, as tact, shrewdness, judemeut, 
&c.; and seems to consist mainly in a power of ready analysis. it may 
be best cultivated by the pursuit of such analytical studies as Algebra, 
Language, and Natural and Political Llistory. specially will Algebra 
give a keenness of insight and a facility 0° analysis otherwise scarcely 
attainable. ‘The other studies named are, however, necessary to vive 
skill in applying rigid analysis to subjects of a less abstract—and more 
directly practical character. Close, logical reasoning, on the other band, 
is best cultivated by the elaborate and perfect demonstrations of Syn- 


thetical Geometry. ‘The mind has here a definite end in view : viz., to 





prove a given proposition. The truth and pertinence of every ste) 
be clearly seen, or progress is impossible. Nothing may be admitted into 
the argument that is not absolutely necessary to complete the proof; and 
nothing may be omitted that is thus necessary. Such a study cannot 


fail, if rightly pursued, to develop in any ordinary intelli ct an ability or 


¢ 


* [t will be noticed thit a distinction is made between truth i 
les are manifestations of 


ientifie princip! 


and fvcts. Wh le we may 








safely infer that all natural deve!opments of 
the volitions of an Infinite Mind, it is no less eviden', that many of the facts of history 

> > . - 
ch the Omnipotent 





are the limited manifestatious of the volitions of finite miads, to whi 


las given power ‘both to will and to do.”’ 
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close an accurate reasoning. But here is a difficulty : the absolute na- 
ture of Pure Mathematies renJers its devotee skeptical when he turns to 
the ontemplation of subjects in which the pr of is less positive. This, 
we have seen, is the tendency of the age, and correctives must be ap 
plied to sounteract it. Such correctives may be found in the mir 
Mathemuties, where the data often depend on experience, and adiricé of 
diferent degrees of probability ; or in the more abstruse speculations of 
Metaphysics. 

A practical sugzestion offers itself in this connection : that the disci- 
pline of these studies is not a result of merely Avow ay them, it is obe 
tained in the labor of dew. ay them. Nor may this Jabor be merely an 
effort of the memory. It would develop the reasoning faculty about as 
much to memorize the columns of words in a spelling book as the princi- 
ples of Geometry, if no investigation or application of the latter were 
made. Nav; adouble evil results from relieving the student’s task by 
too fill explanations. Not alone is the mental discipline thereby lost ; 


even the memory betrays the trust thus carelessly imposed, and the 
amount of knowledge actually retained is diminished in no small degree. 
if itis important to develop the powers of Analysis and of Reason, 


that the scholar may be able to form a ready judgment and to conduct an 
argument correctly, it is no less so to cultivate a habit of fluent expres- 
sion, that whrt the mind itself grasps it may clearly and forcibly exhibit 
to others, ‘This makes a knowledge of General Grammar, or the prinei- 
ples of Language, indispensable. Not only is the study of Language 
necessary to enable one to express his own thoughts intelligibly, and to 


understand the writings of others, but it is also a well-known fact in 


} 
i 


Psychology that there is so intimate a connection between thinking and 
expressing thought, that the one cannot proceed efficiently without the 
other. He, then, who would think correctly and readily must as truly 
learn to write or speak correctly, as he must learn to think aright who 
would be a fluent speaker. Ilence the importance of thorough instruc- 
tion in Elocution and Composition ; but we have space only to refer to 
the abundance of awkward speakers as an argument for the former, and 
to the fact in Psychology alrendy mentioned, in favor of the latter. 

But these severer studies and more practical formule are not all thas 
is worthy of our attention in the world of learning. As the steep and 
rugged sides of mountains are adorned with festoons of beautiful flowers, 
to delight and refresh the weary tr veler on his arduous way to the far 
summit, so the Hill of Science teems with the garlands of poesy, to be- 
guile of his weariness him who is earnestly striving to reach its honors by 
overcoming the difficulties of the ascent. And there is deeply implanted 


in the soul of man a faculty which leads him to appreciate the beautiful 
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both in Nature and in Art. If it were necessary to prove the propriety 
and duty of cultivating the Imagination and Msthetic Taste, an unan- 
swerable argument might be found in this adaptation of so much in Na- 
ture to so strong a natural instinct in man. Surely a wise and benevo- 
lent Creator did not plant in the human soul an ardent appreciation of 
the sublime and the beautiful, and provide such unlimited means for its 
gratification, without intending that we should cultivate it, and by its aid 
smooth and make pleasant the journey of life. But how shall it be cul- 
tivated? Partly, by reading poetry, and such works of fiction as have 
aright moral tendency. Partly, also, by encouraging galleries of Art, 
and schools of Design. In an extended educational course, the study of 
Mstheties should have a place. But doubtless the most certain method 
of establishing a correct taste is to beautify and adorn our homes, our 
publie edifices, and all places where our south spend much of their time. 
In the primary and higher school-houses scattered throughout our land, 
millions of young minds are forming habits of taste which will cleave to 
them through life. Are these buildings, text-books of a just and refined 
sense of the beautiful ? 

Morality is intimately connected with good taste, as is seen in the 
homely adage, ‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” Although Religion 
is distinct from Morality, and rests on a different element in our nature, 
still the kind of moral character which a religious system inculcates and 
produces is no mean test of its truth. For in the order of God all things 
must harmonize ; and since, as we have just said, all truth has its source 
in the Divine Mind, no true system of religious faith can set aside or dis- 
regard the smailesé truth in science or morality. Hence also, in the in- 
terest of morality, we should pursue each branch of study in its relation 
to God as its Eternal Source ; and thus, in every department of science, 
“look up through Nature to Nature’s God.” To this should be added 
the study of Ethics, and the application of every indirect means within 
the instructor’s reach to instill correct moral principles. Parents are in- 
excusable who send their children, for whos: education they are respon- 
sible, to any school, without satisfying themselves that its moral influ- 
ence is good, or seeing that it is counteracted if it is not good. 

[70 BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. | 





Tue WEAKEST living creature, by concentrating his powers on a single 
object, can accomplish something ; the strongest, by dispersing his over 
many, may fail to accomplish anything. The drop, by continual falling, 
bores a passage through the hardest rock ; the hasty torrent rushes over 
it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace behind. 
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NO MAN CAN KNOW EVERYTHING. 


A young non-professional gentleman was once surprised upon attend 
ing a meeting of the Polytechnic Association of the Cooper Institute, 
New York, to learn that dentistry, the subject for discussion at that meet- 
ing, was capable of being talked upon in an entertaining manner for a 
whole evening, without being exhausted. He learned that so new an art 
as compared with many others, had already in the larger cities been di- 
vided into two distinct departments, one mechanical and the other surgical, 
and that there were persons who devoted themselves to each as aspecialty. 
The discussion for that evening dwelt upon these two branches exclu- 
sively. 

Let us suppose that some other evening he will return to listen toa 
similar discussion on the kindred topics of the best means of preserving 
the teeth and of the action upon them of various kinds of food and drink, 
and that, having become stimulated to pursue the subject farther, he will 
by many hours, perhaps weeks and even months of study, fully acquaint 
himself with the different branches of dental knowiedge. Let us farther 
suppose, that having learned ali there is to be taught in this late off-shoot 
of medical science, he will push his investigations on into the great body 
of medical science itself. By years of toil he may gather to himself the 
sum of the acquisitions of the learned in one or two of its principal 
branches, as, for instance, anatomy and muteri« medics, and he may per- 
haps obtain a tolerably complete general knowledge of the whole science. 
But the ordinary limits of 2 human lifetime will not permit him to go 
much farther, ev n if he is possessed of greatly more than average abili- 
ties. He cannot become thoroughly versed in the science of medicine 
and have time left for the intricacies of the law and for the hights and 
depths of theology. Even if he could, he would still leave unexplored 
outside of these three divisions of knowledge, vast fields of science which 
have been cultivated for ages, and which are now more fertile than ever 
in principles and expedients, as, for instance, the departments of politi- 
cal and of military science. The greater the efforts which he may make 
to secure the whole of this knowledge, by grasping at the whole from the 
beginning, the more sure will he be to fail in really acquiring any part 
of it. 

The proposition at which we have arrived, namely, that it is impossi- 
ble for any one person to acquire all the learning of the race or any con- 
siderable portion of it, is so self-evident that it ought not to require any 
illustration or enforcement. Yet it does, with us, need both. While we 
deplore the fact that our chief aim in education seems to be in practice, 
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simply to cram the memory, we appear to be making little effort to cors 
rect the evil. Weare borne down by the claims of this, that and the 
other, branch of learning, and as a means of compromising the matter, 
we put into our courses of study just as many of them as the acquisitions 
of our teachers, and the best capacities of our best prepared students, 
will permit. The managers of our academies and higher institutions of 
learning, at work, as they are, in a new state, are so anxious to revp the 
advantages of placing their respective charges at the beginning, at the 
head of the list or as near as it as possible, that they crowd into their 
curriculums studies enough to occupy the student fully twiee as long 
as the treme time usually allotted him ; and to this course many who are 
in haste to ‘vet through’’ are admitted when they are in no-wise pre- 
pared for an easier one The same difficulty in kind. though different in 
degree, exists in our common schools. So prevalent is the idea that ¢ 
great many things and hence by necessity, alittle of each of a great many 
things, should be taught and studied in the distriet schools, that there 
are to-day in schools where English Grammar and Algebra are taught, 
many boys and girls studying the former who ought to give their atten- 
tion to spelling instead, and many worrying their brains over the latter, 
who are hesitating and unskill ulin solving the ordinary examples in 
mental arithmetic. 

The result of this is is that students receive far less than they ought 
in return for the time spent. They acquire at scho: 1] but little knowledge 
compare ! with what they might acquire under a more judicious manage- 
ment, and searce any mental discipline at all, As long as we ignore the 
well settled principle that ‘“‘knowledge is not so much inereased by a 
continued aecession of xew ideas, as by aeearately comparing the relas 
tions of those ideas which we have already received,’ so long must the 
headlong hasce to learn a great many things defeat its own end—so long 
must many scholars meet with indifferent success in trying to master too 
much, while by endeavoring to acquaint themselves with less, they might 
become experts in that little. Nor does the evil arising from too many 
studies stop here. Our students not only /.ow Jess but they ‘hiv’ less. 
A continual overloading of the stomach creates the disease of dyspepsy; 
a constant overtasking of the memory creates an incapacity for anything 
like sound, healthy thought. We shall, it is trae, grow weak and finally 
die, if we do not put nourishment into our stomachs, but if we would run 
wellin the race, we must not spend so much time in eating that we have 
none left for learning the use of our legs. 

‘ihe main question to be considered ia connection with this insatiable 
mental gluttony exhibited in our schools is, how shall it be cured? ‘The 
answer is, certainly not by pandering to it. Our teachers have taken in 
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hand the task of assisting nature in building up sound mental constitu- 
tious. They should see to it that this evil habit is correeted. It is no 
less their business to aid in deciding what studies shall be pursued, than 
it is to atl the pupil in pursuing the particular studies chosen. When 
John wishes to stuly the geography of Patagonia before its time, he 


he advised first to acquaint himself with the boundaries of the 


shoul 





township in which he lives ; and when he leaves the common schoo! for 
the academy or college and is known as “ Mr. Jones,” if he is discov. red 
to be poorly acquainted with the multiplication table, (a discovery not so 
unusual us might at first be thought,) it will not mend the matter by 
putting him into Conie Sections. And when he passes into the great 


university of active life, where his acquirements will be brought to the 





most impartial test, will he not be less grateful for any amount of erudte 


and confused half-knowledge, with which he ean do nothing, than he would 
he for a fe clearly-eut, well-adapted truths, accompanied with the a! lity 
to use them skillfully? Good reader, whether teacher or taught, let ine 
commen to you the rale ‘mul/wn legendum, non mu/ts,” the qualty, 


not the quantity, determines the value of study. EP. Die: 


THE SGUCOL BOOM, 


READING AS AN SRT, AND A SCHOOL EXERCISE. 


Reading, ia the sense which I propose to consider it, may properly be 
Gefined the art of vocalizing written or printed language ; and, s an ert, 
has to do with all that pertains to vocal utterance, as a means of com- 
municaiing “thought, feeling or purpose.” As a mechanical exercise it 
it requires only the use of the eye, and the organs of speech—aided by a 
little previous training of the memory—in a parrot like repetition of 
meanicgless words. This may be called the lifeless body of Reading, 
and its effect upon the hearer is “as sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal:” bat in its perfection—as an intellectual exercise, in which the reason, 
taste, judgment and fve/inys, all have a part in dictating the expression, 


3 


‘o 


it has the charms of native ecloguence, to mold the thoughts and feeli 
of the listener to every varying sentiment of the piece : 


«To wreathe with smiles the saddest face, 


} 


” 





rca'l the tear from mischief’y eye 


As such then it deserves to be ranked among the fine arts of Poetry, 
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Music, Painting and Oratory, and is susceptible of as high a degree of } 
cultivation, with results as pleasing and useful. 

The attainment of perfection in the execution of this interesting art, 
demands: the cultivation of the eye to detect the form of words ; of 
the memory to suggest the corresponding sound ; an effort of the under- 
standing to associate with simple word elements and their combinations, 
the thoughts they are intended to convey; the culture of the vocal powers 
to give proper ‘organic substance’ to the latent thought; aud last, but 
not least, the exercise of the feelings that naturally rise respousive to the 
ideus, to breathe life and energy into the tones and movement of the voice. 
All these are essential to good reading, and no one of them ean be disre- 
garded without impairing the reader's power to be understood and felé. 
No one can speak well without thinking and feeling what he utters; but 
thought and feeling are no less essential to good reading, for what i: not 
in the mind the speech cannot express. The thoughts must be trans- 
ferred to the mind of the reader, and having been assimilated, and having 
elicited the feelings, come forth imbued with that life whieh the feelings 
alone can impart to spoken language. ‘The artist fixes upon the retina of 
his mind an image cf the landscape he wishes to depict, and thence 
transfers it to canvass, and its filelity to nature is the measure of his 
artistic -kill. Te virtually paints two pictures, one on his mind and the 
other on canvass. So the reader must enstamp upon his own mind, by 
an exercise of the understanding, the thoughts on the p:inted page and 
then give them forth again in words. ‘To do this faithfully with all the 
energy, spirit and feeling of original thought, is perfection in the art of 
reading, What lights and shades, color and proportion, are to the pietuare, 
such are emphasis, modulation, inflection, tone and movement to read- 
ing, and what the picture would be without fuse, such would reading be 
wanting ‘hese. 

‘These qualities of the voice are the instruments which the accomplish- 
ed elocutionist makes use of to express the varied thoughts aud emotions 
of the mind, and their judicious application, obedient to the ideas and 
sentiments to be expressed, produces an effect no less pleasing than the 
execution of a melodious air by a skillful performer. On the other hand 
a piece containing any sentiment, read ina hum-drum school-boy style, 
is as disagreeable to the cultivated ear, as would be the singing of an 
animated musical composition on a single degree of the scale, and 

‘‘Not more distinct from harmony Divine, 
The constant creaking of a country sign.’’ 

An accomplished reader would as soon execute “ Old Hundred” in the 
time of a double quickstep, as to rehearse a solemn dirge in the tone and 
moveisent of a lively and humorous production ; would sever paint the 
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rainbow in black than repeat Rienzi’s address to the Romans, in an un- 
varied, chanting tone. There is as much harmony, aye, melody in the 
voice, inspired by living thoughts pressing for utterance, as in the same 
voice tuned to the sublimest strains of music, and more impusing because 
addressed more to the understanding, as well as to the imagination. The 
mo lulatious and cadences of the voice, are the pleasing undulations and 
smiling slopes that variegate the fields of thought, and among which we 
delig :t to linger. But how few can boast such mastery over the ‘‘ human 
voice divine.” A score of good singers may be found sooner than one 
good reader. Many can delineate a faithful semblance of living forms, 
while but few can rightly picture a lorowed thought in words. And 
why is this? Is it because the art of reading is more difficult of attain- 
ment than those of music and painting? Not so. but because public 
sentiment has not rightly estimated its importance as an art—majestic, 
useful and beautiful. 

A writer on the subject says: “ The ability to read aloud in an easy 
and agreeable manner, ought to rank first among the physical and intel- 
lectual accomplishments of the young.” But in our time. the simple 
“ability to read” (saying over words) has answered the requirements of 
public caste, and hence its pursuit as a branch of school study has gen- 
erally been to meet this end alone This accounts for the many poor 
realers—accomplished it may be in other branches—but because reading 
was deemed rather a necessary means in the process of edueation, than 
aval able part of that education itself, ié was gotten over in the cheapest 
and speediest manner possible. 

As a school exercise then there is a demand for a higher appreciation 
of the importance of reading, and the useful ends to which it is subservi- 
ent in the work of mental discipline. 

4. common fault with teachers, is that they have a very low standard 
of good reading, or else they deem it impracticable in the school room, 
to impart instruction in this branch beyond what is included in rapid 
utterance. fence when this is attained the scholar is ready to drop the 
study, and go to something more iwportant. The teacher assents, and 
thus ends all progress in this branch. It is true that the primary object 
of becoming acquainted with the symbols that represent ideas, is the 
acquisition of knowledge; but as an exercise in the school-room, this I 
deem the last to be considered. The aim should be rather the acquisi- 
tion of an «it or power, which, when acquired would be not only a means 
of grininy knowledge, but of imparting it to others, in a clear and forci- 
ble manner. It is then from the discipline given to the mental faculties, 
and their external media, (or organs) by a proper course of training in 
reading, that it derives its chief importance as a school exercise, and 
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should be conducted from the beginning with a view to this object. The 
first particular that claims attention, is articulation, that words may be 
‘‘delivered fom the lips as beautiful coins are issued from the mint, 
deep!y and accurately impressod, neatly strack by the proper organs, dis- 
tinct, sharp, perfectly finished.” This is the mechanical part of vocal 
culture, and not to be neglected, for words are the tools of the workman, 
anil should be s/arp, to produce a well tinished job. Bat along with 
this, s soon as words are used, though they be the most simile, do nor fail 
to impress upon the child that words have meaning, and when eombined 
represent ideas This done, and modulation will come easily, for no sooner 
does the child perceive that the words he reads have meaning, than he 
will associate them with the speaking tone. This course pursied from 
the first, of having everything understood before the child attempts to 
read, will ward off that mechanical tone, dull, monotonous, and weari- 
some, which is the prevailing rhetorical sin of almost every school, and 
which is evidence that the stady is being pursued to little profit. Pane- 
tuation belongs rather to writing than to reading. It aids in an under- 
standing of the writer’s meaning, but when this is fully arrived at, the 
sense will dictate the required pauses. 

Let it be impressed upon learners, that reading as a desirable attain- 
ment means more than merely repeating words with railroad velocity, with 
stoppages as fixed and regular; that s nse is the grand clue to correct 
reading, and that tu read well is tointerpret the sense correctly. As well 
might we attempt to teach a child the art of drawing, by requiring it to 
sketch an object it had never seen, or heard described, as to expect to 
teach it how to read, by repeating words with which it can associate 
no ideas. This negleet of teaching (deas irith words in realing is the 
source of those proverbial drawling, sense perverting exercises called 
reading in school. One precept then will compass the whole art of read- 
ing: Think and feelas the vuthor thought and felt, “and all things 
needful shall be added thereunto.” 

An ability to contro! the yoice in obedience to the changing mandates 
of thought, will and emotion, is no mean acyuirement, and is worthy the 
effort of the teacher. Whoever possesses the power of forcibly rendere 
ing the thoughts of others, has that which in a great measure may com- 
pensate for lack of originality. It furnishes him a passport to the soci- 
ety of the learned, though his powers of original thought may be limited 
—it commands for him that attention and respect, belonging to native 
genius, for while entertaining his hearers with the thoughts of the great- 
est minds, they forget in the fervor of his delivery, that he is only re- 
hearsing, and unconsciously clothe him with a power not his own, and 
which he is only reflecting. 
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There is a moral duty also prompting to the cultivation of this art : 
that we may not pervert, by our false interpretations, the thoughts and 
charicters, of the great and good gone—but wiio have left enduring mon- 
uments ii their works. There are comparatively few, whom nature has 
enioved with powers of comprehensive thought; but the majority are 
giite: with understandings that enable them to hold communion with the 
most exalted intellects vouchsafed to mortals, and with powers of vocal 
utterance, which properly cultivated will be a wand of power, and an in- 
strument of usefulness in spreading knowledge and wisdom over the world. 
Let us hope that the time is at hand when reading in its artistic sense, 
will be one of the accomplishments of a polite education, which will re- 
quire a racical change of the system of instruction in this branch in all 
our schools. It will be the means of developing a taste for reading in 
the youthiul mind, and thus greatly facilitate the acquisition of know- 
ledge, Ss. D. Forses. 


D> 
i 


ackwaukee, Marquette Co. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. 


The most important things for the young to learn are those which they 
must put into practice in after-life, and which will best prepare them for 
the duties and requirements of surrounding circumstances. ‘These are : 
1. The manner of living and acquiring a livelihood ; 2. Moral, social 
and religious duties ; 5. Cultivation of the mental and intelleetual pow- 
ers. A portion of each of these is needed for a full developm nt of 
minhoo /, and a respectable standing in society. Those in whom there is 
a liberal amount of each, and these properly balanced, present the best 
specimens of humanity. The efforts necessary to acquire them, and the 
best poriod of youth for their acquisition are diverse in different individ- 
uals. As early as each of them can be comprehended by the pup | is the 
time at which he should commence the study of them. The young pupil 
can learn only simple principles referring to what he every day sees. 
Here we must remember that infants in learning “ desire the sincere milk” 
of knowledge, while the ‘strong meat’’ is to be reserved for adults. 

‘The primary instruetion of ckildren should he that which is adapted to 
their capacity. It should be that which they can comprehend, and not 
not only so, but that which will interest them. Their first learning need 
not and should not, be from books. Books are too often put into their hands 
at too carly an age. Learning the letters—to spell and to read, are diffi- 
cult operations, beeause the sense and meaning of them is not discerned. 
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It is true that many children learn to read very young, and become much 
please:l with the exercise. But is not this because they are enamo el of 
their pretty books, and the pictures in theu? Their esthetic sense is 
early manifested in other things besides books; and it may be used 
with a good advantage in their instruction. They will be delighted with 
vocal music, and if they have any musical faculty, they will early learn 
the rudiments of music, and to perform simple tunes. ‘Then teach them 
pieces that will exert a healthful influence on their morals, and develop 
pious sentiments ; and also such as shall impart some useful information 
and incite the thinking powers. 

Every youth ought to learn to perform so:ce kind of manual labor as 
his physical strength develops itself. Ile should learn also the advan- 
tages of useful labor, and its application to the procuring of a living. 
The superiority of Industry and Economy over their opposites will also 
be a valuable lesson. And no Jess important will be a knowledge of the 
trades and professions. Ie may learn much about each before he is pre- 
pared to engage in any one of them. And by observing the peculiar bent 
of his mind, and how he is interested with cach department of business, 
his best occupation for life may be discovered. 

Bock learning is, in many particulars, less important than a knowledge 
of some kind of handicraft. A little boy may often be interested in the 
garden, the cornfield, or the workshop when he can not be interested in 
the school. ..nd in the former places his learning may be as profitable 
as any that can be brought before him. The same may be said in refer- 
ence to teaching girls in the kitchen or the dairy. Practical housewifery 
is as much a science as the mathematics ; and so is } ractical agriculture, 
and the mechanic arts. Children, who daily see adults engaged in these 
vocatiins, will often wish to be imitating them. Often they will be 
pleased with chances of helping in them. Then there will be precious 
opportunities of giving useful lessons, It is a good sign to see a boy 
pleased with following the plow, or with contemplating the working of a 
steam engine. It is a good sign to see girls pleased with culinary opera- 
tions or any art of female industry. It is a good sign to see both in- 
quisitive ; and then it is a better thing to know how to gratify this curi- 
osity in a proper way. Every passing event may be made the subject of 
a useful lesson for children, when noticed by them. 

Book learning is usually regarded as the main object of public schools. 
Such departments alone as can be brought within the juvenile compre- 
hension are appropriate for primary instruction. Whena child can count 
twenty articles correctly, he can learn some of the properties of numbers. 
And he can learn to make drawings on a slate as soon as his fingers re 


developed enough to hold a pencil. Then let him try to make a picture 
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of some familiar object, or a plat of the school-house grounds, and the 
adjoining fields, woods, or village lots. A youth may at suitable times 
be much interested and edified by a brief narration which has a good 
moral ; and in various ways oral instruction about useful things may be 
imparted. Oral lessons will often be the most effective. Books and pa- 
pers will often be dull companions, when the living voice will have a mag- 
ical influence in awakening thought, and gaining attention. 

The primary teacher, who would be successful, must be a student of 
the juvenile character and disposition, and as far as possible enter into 
the spirit of whatever interests children. He must be on the watch, at 
all times, for opportunities of giving short lessons. And these should 
look to youth’s future bene‘it. Many common things may be the sub- 
jects of good lessons for children at school and at home. Such as the 
names of the days of the week, and the names of the months, the Ge- 
ography of the immediate neighborhood, and the plainest principles of 
our Government. And one of the most important qualifications of pri- 
mary teachers should be a capacity to contrive lessons appropriate and 
suitable for small chilren, and to awaken in them a desire to learn what- 
ever is useful, G. D. HUNT, 


SHOULD THE TEACHER THINK OF HIS PAY? 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As so much is being said at the present time, of 
the motives of the teacher, I desire to say a word, through the pages of 
your Journal, on the subject. It is very strongly urged by many, that 
the teacher should teach for the pure love of teaching; that, having a 
natural aptness for teaching, he should qualify himself and go forth into 
the field with no desire for other remuneration, than the pleasure of in- 
structing the young; that no thought of the pay he is to receive should 
ever cross his mind. Never was there a notion more fatal to the true 
interests of education: no considerable number will do this, or can do it 
if they will. With a great majority of teachers, teaching is their only 
means of obtaining a livelibood ; they must therefore receive some wages; 
they have spent much time and money in fitting themselves for their po- 
fession ; this is their stock in trade, their capital, on which to begin 
business. Have they not a right to expect a fair income from their in- 
vestment? It is urged that the pleasure they receive from their acquire- 
ments, is a fair equivalent and they should receive nothing more ; now 
if this be so, why ought not the rule to be general, why should the Law- 
yer, the Physician, the Milliner, the Mantua-maker receive anything for 
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his knowledge or skill? Is not the pleasure which he receives, sufficient 
compensation 2 Is he willing to accept an uncertain employment for the 


pittance of ten or twenty dollars per month, and hable to be ont of em- 


ployment two-thirds of the time? Certainly not, and who says he should? 
Why is it not contended that the Surveon should receive bu fty cents, 
for vmputating a limb, whieh is soon cone, instead of fift liars? Ig 


not tiie pleasure of knowing how, some compensation? ‘ihe pay, in any 


prolessiou must determine (he taleng that permanently engaves init. The 


Wages, per year, of t e¢ District-School Teacher is jess, on the averace 


y 


counting ful! time, than the farmer's hired help ; heace we iiid so many 
young teachers, and so lew, who make it a business for itt Peaching 


is ouly the stepping-stoue of the student, by which he makes a shitt to 





support himself, until he can tind employment some where cise. uch 
teachers cannot be exper ted to take as much interest in their bus Sh. a8 
though they intend » teach for No one woud engage an unskill- 





fu] > urgeon to amputate a limb, lest it be not well dune, and perhaps lile 
en-vngered Why then employ uaskillful teachers to tamper with that 
which is of far more value than life or limb, the plastic mind of yo th? 
Why not pay as rea ily and cheert HY 101 skill in the ‘Teacher as in tie 
Surgeon. After all, Teaching is much like any other profession, and 
Teachers, very much like other people. In proportion to the pay will be 


the talent engaged and also the efforts of the Teacher to teach well. 





Avoca, Wis. A TEACHER. 
_ sd E——— — 
ARTICLES INDISPENSABLE IN THE SCTIOOL-ROOM 


The following list of articles is necessarily very imperfect, bat it m Ly 
help to guide committees in their search after apparatus : 

A clock. 
‘The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on the 


teacher's platform, or the floor of the recitation room. 
I 


As much blackboar |, or black surface on the walls of the school-room, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. <A portion of this black 
surface should be in full view of the whole school, for passing explana- 
tions ; andanother portion out of the way, within reach of the smallest 
pupils. One or more movable blackboards, or large slates. with one or 
more movable stands or supporters. 

All the appendages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soft cloth, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

An inkstand, fixed into the desk, with a lid, aud with a pen-wiper at 


tached. 
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A slate, ivon-bound at the corners, and covered with list, or India rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil holder and sponge attached. <A 
few extra slates for the use of the voungest pupils, under the care and at 
the Jiscretion of the teacher. 

A map of the distriet, town, county and state. 

A terrestrial globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 
he measure of an ineh, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge of 
the blackbour', or on the wall. 

Real measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid ; asa 
foot rule, a yard-stick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pound, &e., for the ex- 


ercise of the eye and hand. 


T y it natnral orvagses > Papa A pal . . 
Vases for flowers and natural grasses —B 7.1 e's School Archile-ture, 
eins gREo 

Ur 12 y {*y¥ Es 
A RA RAND NA AD rAALO nw lp 
> 


HOME INFLUENCKS, 


The intluevce of home has never been over-estimated ; it is impossible 


to over estimate it. It has been compared to many things, but it must 


always lose by the comparison. It cannot be denied that the world has 
owe! many of its greatest men, ifs philanthropists, its patriots, its 


statesmen and philosopers, to the mothers of enlightened lands. 


Phe most grand, daring and successful genius of his age—and perhaps 


of any age—a man of giant intellect, a pio vund statesman, an unrivaled 
negotiator and the greatest weneral the world has ever known, Napoleon, 


always aserbed the splendor of his career to the lessons ta 





ght him by 
his mo and it was one of his life maxims that ‘“‘there never was an 


extrrordiuary man the son of an ordinary mother.” Many of the grand- 


d their 





est spirits of our age and country, whose achievements have enroll 





names high on the records of imperishable glory, and whose public and 


private virtues haye endeared them to the hearts of their countrymen 


ner 


were traine | and fashioned by the influence of home. John Adams once 
and of suid, “to my mother I owe all that [ am,” and could we <ee as 


the angels see, we should very often find this true. The brightest and 





name of our history, and o the world’s history —a name that will 
grow brighter and brighter as it goes sparkling down to posterity— 


our own beloved Washington, received the elements of that character of 
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which we are so justly proud, from the vigilant guardianship, sound 
judgment and spotless virtue of his widowed mother. 

But there is a darker picture—one that we would gladly pass by. Llow 
many that are now treading the downward way to ruin—the drunkard, 
the gambler, the thief, look back to their homes as the starting point of 
their descent. No mother gathered them at night around her knee and 
taught them how to pray ; no kind voice warned them of the snares and 
temptations of life ; no father taught them by precept and example, les- 
sons of honesty and truth, and they wandered. Are there mothers so 
lost to all that is holy and beautiful in heaven and on earth, that they put 
their babes to sleep without teaching them upon whose arm they rest? 
When night folds her starry curtains about them, and the moon looks 
down, silvering the meadows and spangling the trees, do they not tell 
them who, in His goodness, made all this beauty, and how with swect con- 
fidence they should trust in him? We turn shudderingly from the pie- 
ture of a prayerless mother, God forbid that there be many such. Pa- 
rents, if your children have never repeated “Our Father which art in 
heaven” at their nightly orisons, teach them now. When you are lying 
in your silent graves, the memory of that little sentence, “Lead us not 
into temptation,’ may bear them safely through a world of trouble. 

Blessed is the altar around which we used to kneel. Its memory shall 
never perish—its influence never die. And when, amid the journey of 
life, we turn to gaze at it, through the vista of years, and to think of 
those who used to kneel with us there—some of whom have crossed the 
peaceful river—a voice seems to come from the broken circle, bidding us 
prepare to meet those on the further side, and spirit-hands seem beckon- 
ing us on in the pathway they have showed us ; for, as one has well said, 
‘it is only through our mysterious human relations, through the love and 
tenderness and purity of mothers, sisters, and wives; through the 
strength and courage and wisdom of father, brothers and teachers, that 
we can come to a knowledge of Him, in whom alone the love and the 
tenderness, and the purity, and the strength, and the courage, and the 


wisdom of all these dwell forever and ever, in perfect fulness.” 
Kenosha. 





Senp Your Cuitpren ro Ben Harppy.—Send your children to bed 
happy. Whatever cares press, give it a warm good-night kiss, as it goes 
toits pillow. ‘The memory of this, in the stormy years which fate may 
have in store for the little one, will be, like Lethlehem’s star to the be- 
wildered shepherds. ‘My father—my mother loved me!” Fate can 
not take away that blessed heart-balm. Lips parched with the world’s 
fever, will become dewy again at this thrill of youthful memories. iss 
your little child before it goes to sleep.—Pu. Tercher. 
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KINDNESS. 


Is anything better than kindness? Better for what? Better for health, 
for cheerfulness, for success. Did we know the power of a friendly nod, 
of a hearty shake of the hand, of the free use of our social powers, many 
a dark path would be lighted ; and many a sinking soul animated with 
new hope. Who has not felt some time in his life, that this is a cold, 
unfeeling world? Who has not been stung with the conviction that 
Friendship is often personated by a fiend in borrowed attire ; or, that 
where he looked for sympathy, he ‘ound indifference, or reproof, or op- 
position ? 

The way to receive kindness is to give it. Give it liberally ; bounti- 
fully ; give to all with whom we meet; manifest it at all times and under 
all circumstances. But where shall we get so much? Get it from the 
fountain of Divine Love. We should seek it for the purpose of giving, 
and it will flow to us in a never failing stream. 

“¢ Seek and ye shall find ;’’ “ask and ye shall receive.” “ But with 
what measure ye mete unto others, it will be measured unto you again.” 

Racine, 1862. Z. 





Deatu In CuitpHoop.—To me, few things appear so beautiful as a 
very young child in its shroud. The little innocent face looks so sub- 
limely simple and confiding amongst the cold terrors of death, Crime- 
less and fearless, that little mortal has passed alone under the shadow, 
and explored the mystery of dissolution, There is death, in its sublim- 
est and purest image ; no hatred, no hypocrisy, no suspicion, no care 
for the morrow ever darkened that little face ; death has come lovingly 
upon it ; there is nothing cruel or harsh in its victory. The yearnings 
of love, indeed, cannot he stifled ; for the prattle, and smile, all the little 
world of thoughts that were so delightful, are gone for ever. Awe, too, 
will overcast us in its presence, for we are looking on death, but we do 
not fear for the lonely voyager ; for the child has gone, simple and trust- 
ing, into the presence of its all-wise Father ; and of such we know is 
the kingdom of heaven.—Dublin University Magazine. 





Women must have their wills while they live, because they make none 
when they die. 
Observe the face of the husband to know the wife’s character. 
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Reuicrous Farru.—I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others, 
be it genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose what would be 
most delightful, and I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious belief to every other blessing; for it makes me a disciple of 
goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws 
over the decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all 
lights, awakens life even in death ; and corruption and decay call up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of fortune, and scales the 
ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and far above all earthly hopes, calls a | 
the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the 
blest, the security of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and sceptic 
view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair.—Sir Humphrey 


Davy. 








Is learning your ambition? 
There’s no royal road; 
Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode ; 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge, 
In Helicon may slake it, 
Tf he has still the Roman will 
To find a way or make it. 


ae 


PaTIENCE.—Patience is a cardinal virtue. The necessity for its con- 
stant exercise in this world of antagonism, will be acknowledged by all. 
The duty of every one touching it, is too evident to be mistaken. Rea- 
son and common sense teach it. In patience possess ye your souls, is 
the divine injunction, forever setting at rest every remaining vestige of 
doubt. And to no one is this virtue more necessary than to the Teacher. 





DIARY OF INSTITUTES.—(Concuupep.) 


Sparta, Monroe Co.; Continued. 

The services of F. A. Moore, Supt. of the city of La Crosse, who re- 
mained through nearly the entire session, rendering a vast amount of as- 
sistance, are worthy of special acknowledgement. He has, however, a 
better reward, in the labors of one or two capital teachers selected from 
those in attendance. 

Hudson, St. Croix Co., Oct. 7, 1861. 

This Institute was under the superintendence of Mr. Pickard, and 

from his report, and the report from others in attendance the session was 
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one of great profit. The exercises commenced on Monday and although 
the attendance was not large, the manner in which the Teachers fell to 
work made up for any deficiency in numbers. 

De Soto, Bad Ax Co., Oct. 14.— 

On Monday evening Mr. Pickard spoke to a good audience, and Tues- 
day morning /vur Teachers assembied themselves together, two from De 
Soto, and two from the county at large. The exercises were of course 
sptrited, but closed with a lecture Tuesday evening. 

The facts that some of the best teachers in the county had just at- 
tended a two week’s session at Sparta, and that the weather was favor- 
able for harvesting, and therefore the teams a'l in use, and that the place 
is somewhat inaccessible, and last but not least, that many teachers are 
not enough awake to the necessity of improvement, may account for this 
the first fai/ure in the two years’ campaign. It is to be hoped that 
through the influence of friend Radcliff, Co. Supt., a better state of 
things may be found next time. 


Westfield, Murquette Co., Oct. 21.— 

Arrived here Monday, 2 P. M., after a long, cold, tedious ride ‘rom 
Portage, during which I had for companions several suspicious looking 
kegs, emitting an cdor, which if found in ones breath would exclude him 
from a Good 'lemplar’s Lodge ; was glad to learn that said kegs were 
not indigenous to the place. 

Found the Institute in full operation, which might have been expected, 
from the kind of teachers in this county. ‘This Institute bears off the 
the palm, for the readiness to da or try, whatever was required, exhibited 
by all in attendance. 

A new school-house is being erected here, which is a credit to the 
place. May their efforts be amply rewarded, by a school of the first 
grade. 


Stevens’ Point, Portage Co., Oct. 29.— 

This Institute was appointed for two weeks, but having some Normal 
classes to examine I found it impossible to remain more than one. At- 
tendance not large, but some were in attendance from Wausau and other 
points 40 miles distant. No delegation from Waupaca county, as ex- 
pected, except Friend Wernli, who is always on hand for improvement 
and to give aid. Dr. W. A. Gordon, now Co. Supt. of Marathon Co., 
gave us a good lecture and some practical and profitable talks on Physi- 
ology. 

Spoke on Saturday evening at Plover, where they had expected the 
second week’s session. ‘There is the right sort of feeling here for a good 
school which they have had—and will have again. 
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Platteville, Grant Co., Nov. 11.— 

Conducted this Institute in connection with some of the classes in 
the Platteville Academy, which gave ample opportunity for practical il- 
lustrations and thereby much increased the real value of the session. 
The course of lectures on Astronomy by Mr. Pickard were of great value, 
especially as the magic lantern and powerful telescope were used for il- 
lustrations. 

This being a two weck’s session classes were formed, lessons assigned 
and a great amount of work done. Mr. Donaldson of Lancaster, Mr, 
Warren of Darlington and Mr. Guernsy of Platteville, all rendered val- 
uable assistance 
} Particular attention was given to Mental Arithmetic and Map Draw- 
ing, and all present were satisfied that a more thorough drill in the former 
would make us better Teachers. 

The “ pop corn sociable” passed off to our satisfaction, if not to that 
of the Janitor. 


Wuterl o, Jefferson Co., Nov, 14.— 

Mr. Craig, Mr. Pradt, and Mr. Badger of Albion Academy, attended 
to this Institute. The session is highly spoken of especially the illus- 
trated lectures by Prof. Badger. 

[Lhe following from the Agent’s Report to the Board of Normal Re- 
gents is appropriate in this connection.—Epr. JourNAL: | 

All that was said last year, of the manner in which the Institutes were 
received, may be repeated. The interest is undiminished, and the good 
results obvious to all observers. ‘The hospitalities of the citizens have 
been u limited, and public interest awakened to a new sense of the im- 
portance of public schools. 

The demand has been greater than the ability to meet it, and there 
are at least a half score of applications yet unfilled. 

The future work of this department will of necessity be somewhat 
changed. The law, going into effect January next, makes it the duty of 
County Superintendents to call and hold Teachers’ Institutes, which 
will, in a measure, absorb this part of the work. It will however I think, 
be advisable to substitute in place of short sessions, Institutes of from 
four to ten weeks, in localities remote from Normal classes, and where 
guarantees may be given of sufficient attendance. These will, for the 
present, take the place of, and prepare the way for a Normal School. In- 
stitutes of this kind, under competent instructors, appointed at such times 
as will accommo ‘ate the mass of teachers, will prove a cheap yet effective 
agency in the work of improving the teachers and thereby the schools of 
the State. 
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This agency is under renewed obligations to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the hearty co-operation and efficient labors of that 
department, which have contributed largely to the success of the work. 


FROM REPORT OF STATE SUP’T. 


[{t will be seen that the following extract from Mr. Pickard’s late Re- 
port expresses similar views of the future work to be done :] 

The large majority of attendants upon the Institutes, held in this State 
for two years past have been earnest teachers. Nor have they gone away 
unprofited, as their schools will most abundantly show, Upon this point 
I speak from observation an! not from mere surmise or rumor. While 
they have been successful with the many, whs possessed tolerable quali- 
fications and a good share of common sense, some have failed to derive 
any befinetit from them, while a few may have been positively injured. 
Injury may have come through feeding the conceit of shallow minds, who 
have crowded themselves forward, and have imagined that a patient en- 
durance of their hobby riding, was a hearty endorsement of the same. 
This can not be charged as an essential element of the system. The 
failure to receive benefit from the Institute lies in the lack of previous 
instruction. 

The Institutes have been welcomed to almost every county of the 
State. ‘The hospitality of the people has been frecly extended, and 
while in a few instances it may have been abused, it has brought its re- 
ward in the consciousness of benefits conferred upon others, and in in- 
creased interest upon the part of those wh» have so freely bestowed it. 

The Institute should be encouraged. Under the County Superinten- 
dency it will be continued. The time has come, however, for the State 
to make some provision for more permanent normal iistruction. ‘There 
are many who are longing for instruction both in the scievce and «rt of 
teaching. ‘lhe State should take some steps towards the establishment 
of Normal Schools. 


While we work gradually in that direction, it would be well to supply 
immediate wants by aiding a few private institutions in different parts of 
the State, which are willing to furnish suitable buildings and accommo- 
dations, and free tuition t» such as are prepared to enter upon a proper 
normal cause. It would be weil if the present plan of the Normal Re- 
gents, so far as aid to institutions is concerned, should be continued, and 
if instead of many institutes of short duration, the fund directed to that 
object should be confined to four or five different Institutes of at least 
three months’ length. This will make but little change in the present 
system, and yet it will prepare the way for a distinct Normal School. 
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MATUEMATIGRL VDEPSRTMENT. 


To CorresponpEnts.—Will our correspondents do us the favor to date 
and sign each problem or solution separately, and also, to write on but 
one side of the paper used? By doing so they will relieve us from copy- 
ing some of their articles, and will prevent errors in giving credit to the 
proper persons. 


Solution of Provlem 33. It is evident that after the first drawing there 


; a0 . és . 
will remain io as much wine as at first. After the second drawing, 


9 9 : 9? . , 
— of — as much as at first ; or “_ x 10 gallons will remain. In the 
1010 10? 

same way, after the twentieth drawing there will be left in the cask 
g°? nae 
—_._ Xx 10 galis. = 1.2158 
10°” 

By the same reasoning as above at the end of the fortieth drawing there 


galls. of wine, and 8.7542 gails. of water. 


: as gee eg oF . 
will remain of 8.7852 galls. of water = 1.0680 calls. 
10° is S 


Evansville Seminar. Jas. M. Incauus. 


Solution of Problem 35, Let the money which A B and C had re- 
spectively be denoted by x, y and z. Then, according to the conditions of 
the question, we have 


x+ 4 +44. = 100. (1) 


4 
oO 


t 


y += + = =100. (2) 


ev) 


” x Y= AG0)-.2 
c+ S44 = 100 (3 
Or, 2¢+y+2= 200. (1.) 
3y+2+2= 300. (2.) 
424+ur+y= 400. (3) 


200—y--- 2 


By transposition, «¢ = / " by substituting the value of z in the 





D) 
; ; 200—y —z ‘ ee 
second and third equations, we have 3y + a +2 = 300 (4) 
de + 209! 5 y = 400 (5) 
Clearing of fractions, 6,7 + 200—y—z + 92 = 600 (6) 
82 + 200 - y—z + 2y = 800 (7) 
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Reducing and transposing, y oe from (6) and from 


(7), y =600—7z. Then by comparison, a = 600 — 7z; then 


‘ ees 7 2600 wp ¢ 
400—z = 3000 —35z, transposing, 34z = 2600 .-. z= ea 16 
200 — (76; + 6475) _ 09 3 
ict. aca rctaltai al. 
.*. Ahad $297.17 ; B641217; C 768.17. 
99 7 6475 , 765% _ 99 7 4 306 ries 
Proof. 29 7, + - $i = 29 7, + 32,% + 38 = $100, 


~ 


y = 600— 7 (763,) = 6412, anda = 


the amount A would have, by the conditions cf the first equation. 
Dodgeville, Iowa Co. SamvEL CLEGG. 


Solution of Problem 36.—The animals average $1. The cows exceed 
the average $9, and the pigs fall below half a dollar. Ile therefore will 
have to buy 18 pigs to 1 cow, similarly, he must buy 4 pigs to 1 calf. 
The 18 pigs and 1 cow make 19 animals, and the 4 pigs and 1 calf make 
5 animals. We have now to find such multiples of 5 and 19 as will to- 
gether make 100. Bnt 100 being a multiple of 5, if we take the proper 
multiple of 5 from 100, the remainder will be a multiple of 5. Hence, 
the multiple of 19 to be used is also a multiple of 5. Now, 95 is the 
only such multiple less than 100. Therefore, the numbers making the 
19, must each be used 5 times. Hence, he buys 5 cows, 90 pigs, and 1 
calf and 4 pigs, or, 5 cows, | calf, and 94 pigs. 


Sheboygan Falls, Jan. 1862. A. W. Wuircom. 
Solution of Puoblem 37. e-1=2 +4 = 32 ¥t—V7xe =2 r+ 2; 
za. 


e—e=Qet+2y¥u; P—-Wwo—e14+2y¥2e3;e87—-A+la=71+2yz24+1; 
ex—1l= ¥z4+1; 2-— yre=2. 
°, ye2=}+ 72} =20r—1; ec=4orl. 
Saran MEcRAN, 
Student of Berlin High School. 


. 4 5x wee ee 
Problem 42.—Given — + 7 tdi to at to be solved as a quad- 
z 
ratic. JouN FatHERSsTON. 
Monches. 


Problem 43.—The arms of a false balance are respectively six and 
seven inches long. Supposing a shopkeeper, in using it, puts the weights 
as often in one scale as the other, does he gain or lose, and how much per 
cent ? Jas. M. Inca.xs. 
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EDITORIAL MISGRLLANY. 


THE STRUGGLE—WHAT AFTER IT? 

While jubilant over our recent victories and at the “waning proportions” of 
the Rebelllion, it is not amiss, especially for Educators, to consider the condition 
in which the restoration of Peace will find us. 

A proper view of the real significance of this strife brings it nearer home than 
we imagine, and shows moreover that it involves the question of the mission of 
the public school. 

Our institutions were founded on the principle of democracy, implying at least 
the political equality of the people. The fathers of the Republic, north and 
south, were too wise not to see that slavery, as a permanent institution, was in- 
compatible with the prosperity of the Republic, and therefore both contemplated 
its extinction, and desired its territorial confinement. Of this the history of the 
adoption of the famous “ Ordinance of ’87” is sufficient illustration. 

Anon, a change came over the spirit of the dream of our Southern brethren. 
Slavery, continued for several generations, produced its natural result—contempt 
ior labor and laborers, and a aristocratic feeling and sentiment, incompatible with 
the genius of our institutions. The result is before us—a conflict between the 
aristocratic element, based upon slavery and secretly desiring and intending 
Monarchy—and the democratic element, or the principle of political equality, and 
a goverment “deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed.” It is 
a mere truism to say that no such government can long be maintained by any 
people, except upon a wide and deep basis of popular intelligence and virtue. 
The seceded and rebellious States stand in their present position, because the 
leaders-—bad men, led away by an unholy ambition—have impozed upon the 
ignorance of a large portion of those whom they have induced to take up arms. 
Had schools and newspapers always exerted the influence at the South which 
they have at the North, this rebellion could never have reached its present dis- 
astrous proportions. 

But while the people of the North are too intelligent to be led ignorantly into 
any such scheme as that which Davis, Toombs and Co. have sought to accom- 
plish, the more important question arises: is there public virtue enough to pre- 
serve our Institutions, if they recover from this great shock ? 

The war will exert in some respects a purifying and elevating influence, in oth- 
ers one of an opposite character. Thousands of men will come home demoral- 
ized, unfitted to resume the pursuiis of peaceful industry, and from their restless- 
ness the country will have reason to apprehend new sourees of danger. To those 
who shall become imbued with the characteri-tics of soldiers of fortune, the 
prospect of a foreign war will be hailed with satisfaction; and if war does not 
afford scope for the cravings of their ambition, they will form a new class of as- 
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pirants for the honors and especially the emoluments of civil office. Against this 
danger the conservative and unselfish patriotism of those who love their country 
more than their own personal 2ggrandizement must brace itself. 

But have we enough of pnblie virtue, even though it shall be chastened by the 
scourge of war, to enable us to resume and carry on the great work assigned to 
this American Republic? Some misgivings are naturally excited in the mind of 
any one who contemplates the greed and fraud and selfishness and bitter per- 
sonal and partizan animosities which have developed themselves in the midst of 
our struggle for navional unity. And if we come safely out of this crisis, and in- 
telligent, unselfish patriotism is found to be in the ascendant, when the smoke of 
battle clears away, and the tumult of war is hushed, what security have we that 
greed, corruption and vice will not in another generation cause us after all to 
founder, though we have weathered the storm ? 

Among the things to which the patriot must turn to invigorate his hopes, is 
the influence and continued elevation of public education. The character of 
those who succeed us, will depend largely upon the influences of our public 
schools. More than ever, do we need that our schools, and all other agencies 
that are designed to instruct, restrain and elevate the young, be themselves fos- 
tered and elevated. And yet there is danger that the pressure of the burden 
generated by the expenses of the war as well as the excitement of the public 
mind to which it has given rise, will cause a neglect of the schools; will induce 
an unwise policy of retrenchment and cheapness. But if we must retrench 
somewhere, in the name of humanity let it not be in the education of the young, 
And yet we see some symptoms of snch a policy, in measures sanctioned recently 


by the popular branch of our own State Legislature. 


RETRENCHMENT—THE ASIST. STATE SUPT.—THE JOURNAL. 

We have noticed with some surprise that the House, in the Committee of the 
Whole on the ‘‘ Revision of the School Law,” agreed to the proposition of some 
Mr. Bright, that the law be so amended as that the office of Assistant State Su- 
perintendent be abolished, aud the present allowance for the State Superinten- 
dent’s traveling expenses be withdrawn. At no time has an Assistant been so 
necessary as at the present, and during no administration of the Department have 
the labors of both Superintendent and Assistant been so useful and effective as 
during the administration of the past two years; and this, because for the first 
time both have been intelligent, experienced, practical educators, knowing the 
wants of the schools, and laboring effectively to supply them. There is perhaps 
no man in the State better versed in the details and working of the School-law 
than Mr. Craig. To abolish the office which he holds, and to shut up the Super- 
intendent in his office, reducing the Department to a mere Bureau of statistics 
and correspondence would be a public calamity. 

Not only do the growing wants and expanding importance of the Public Schools 
require more than ever the guiding and controlling of «an efficient head, taking 
personal cognizace of the work, but the new feature of the County Superinten- 
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dency presents a new reason for an increase rather than diminution of labor from 
the Central Department. The County Superintendents are many of them inex- 
perienced—-not to say imperfectly qualified for the place—and will imperatively 
need advice and assistance—such as can be but imperfectly rendered, if the De- 
partment should it be crippled in the manner proposed. Eventually the County 
Superintendency, when well adjusted and harmonized, and strengtliened by ex- 
perience, will relieve the Head of the System of much labor, but not at firsts 
and in the mean time abundant work of a higher character will be presenting it - 
self to the Chief Superintendent. When absent from the office, as at this time of 
writing, to meet and counsel with the County Superintendents; when visiting the 
Institutes or other gatherings of Teachers and people, invaluable opportunities 
are presented both for gaining an accnrate knowledge of the state of education, 
and for addressing and arousing the people. And we very much doubt whether 
the crippling of the office in the manner proposed would not be a violation of the 
spirit and intent of the Constitution, Such a retrenchment at all events would 
be as foolish as to pull up a growing thrifty crop of wheat to feed a few lazy 
swine, and would be a disgrace to the State. 

But it is also proposed to withdraw the patronage or the State from the Journal 
of Education. This has more show of reason. We do not think this patronage 
should be indefinitely continued, and long have wished to see an efficient Town 
Organization, as a feature of our School System—which, whea introduced, would 
naturally involve a diminution of the State patronage; that is to say, the Journal 
would then need to be sent to not more than half as many officers as at present, 
But as no such change in the school-law is looked for at this time, we conceive 
that it would be injurious to the educational interests of the State for the Journal 
to be suspended at this juncture; and this would be the result, if the State 
should suddenly withdraw its patronage. The Journal is a ready and frequent 
medium of official communication between the Department of Public Instruction 
and the various local school-officers, as also indirectly with the teachers and the 
people, and it costs but little more to the State than would the special printing 
for the Department that would otherwise be necessary. 

It is quite probable indeed that many copies of the Journal do not fall into 
very intelligent hands, and may do little good; and yet on the whole we have 
many and multiplied reasons for believing that it accomplishes a great amount of 
good not only as an official document, but as an educational tract—as a reminder 
and awakener in the educational field. 

During the next two years the Journal will be more needed, and, if properly 
conducted, more useful than ever before; and this for the reasons indicated above. 
By that time, (the war ended, teachers returned and times improved, ) the teach- 
ers and friends of education in the State should be prepared to see a portion at 
least of the State patronsge withdrawn from the Journal, and to give it a much 
better private support than it has ever yet received. For such a change the Jour- 
nal would be prepared, but does not much relish the idea of a stroke of paralysis, 
at the end of three months. 
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GRADED CERTIFICATES. 


The following extract from the late Report of the State Superintendent will be 
of interest to teachers. It will be seen that graded certificates are contemplated 
and the effect will be most salutary in stimulating teachers to improve in their 
qualifications : 

“Some system of graded certificates becomes almost essential to success. The 
plan proposed is to make three grades of certificates. The lowest grade to be of 
the present form, except in that it should show the branches in which the holder 
has been examined, and his standing in each branch with reference to some 
standard assumed by the Superintendent, and marked upon the certificate. The 
applicant for a certilicate of this grade should pass a satisfactory examination in 
all the brauches required to be taught in cur Common Schools, as specified in the 
section relaiing to the same. A certificate of this grade should be good for the 
town for which it was granted for one year from its date, unless sooner annulled. 

The examination for a certificate of the next higher grade should be in Gram- 
matical Analysis, Physiology, Physical Geography, Elementary Algebra, and 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, in addition to the branches required for the 
lowest grade. This certificate should be in force for one year and be good for 
any town im the county. 

n uddition to the requirements for certificates of the second and third grades, 
applicants for a jirst yrude certificate should pass a satisfactory examination in 
Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Mensuration and Mental Philosophy. The certifi- 
cate should be good for two years fiom date and for any town in the county. 
Certilicates of lirst and second grades should show the branches in which the 
helder has been examined and his relative attainment in each, 

The advantages of such a system are briefly these: 

1, It stimulates teachers and rewards the deserving. 

2. It furnishes to employers important help in the employment of teachers. 

3. It aids very materially in adapting teachers to schools. 

4, It may serve a very important end in determining the proper wages to be 
paid. Wages should be in proportion to ability and experience. 


SPATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We learn from Mr. Forp, the President of the Association, that there is a pro- 
bability that the next Annual Meeting will be held in Janesville, and that the 
teachers with Mr. Lockwood at their head, together with the School Board and 
people, will in that case do everything to make the gathering agreeable. 

We think it is the understanding that hereafter gentlemen-members of the 
Association will not expect to be entertained free of cost, unless the people 
where the Association may be held express a desire and willingness to extend 
their Lospi'alities to them as well as to the ladies. 

Under the energetic Presidency of Mr. Ford, we look for a profitable meeting 


Dext summer. 
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Mr. TRAIN, the famous American Horse Rai!-road man, in Englend, in a 
recent speech before a John Bull audience said: 

“ Remodel the Constitution to meet the nation’s wants—have a school hook 
prepared to be called the Union reader—which will be entirely composed of 
patriotic speeches—patriotic songs—p atriotic proclamations, and patriotic resolu - 
tions—commemorating this epoch of our history. Put up a large board in all 
the school rooms !ined with black, giving the names of all the pirate chiefs, so 
that the children may daily learn to curse their memory. [Oh.] Introduce a 
new form of prayer to be read in every church thanking God for saving our na- 
tion and preserving our Union! [Cheers.] And have a great national holiday 
to commence on Monday morning and last til! Saturday night. A regular jubi- 
lee of freedom! [Cheers and laughter ]” 


ITEMS FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
We begin to get a few items of interest from the County Superintendents, for 
which we are thankful. One writes: “I have found several teachers in this 
county whose knowledge of English is below par. I think I will advise them to 


get and study Hillside’s “Compend of Geology,” for the Journal says, in the 





February number, (see p. 3, advertisments), “it is the very best book for begin- 
ners in the English Language.” [Such is the effect of the omission of a comma.] 

Our friend adds: “I hope to be able to order a large number of ‘ Orcutt’s 
Gleanings,’ for our teachers, before the summer schools open; also, an extended 
list of subscribers for the Journal.” We have no doubt this will be better than 
Hillside Geology. 

We have to thank Mr. A. W. Whitcom, Supt. of Sheboygan Co, for a com- 
plete list of the Town Clerks of that county, aud for the promise of a list of the 
District Clerss. 


Marquette Co.—A timely Circular from Mr. B. F. Hoop, (Supt. of this Co.,) 
in connection with Messrs, Chapman, Kelsey, Edson and Cox las been issued * to 
the Parents and Patrons of Common Schools,” caliing upon them to co-operate 


with the Teachers in their work. “We have not room this month ior the whole 
appeal. 
Mr. Hood we see has has also made judicious arrangements for the examina- 
J g 


tion of Teachers, 


Mr. Root, Supt. of Fond du Lac Co., has also we see, well laid out his work 
for examinations. 


Mr. Mor zy, Supt. of Sauk Co. gave us a calla few days since, and seems to 
be much in earnest in his labors. We think there isa general disposition among 
the Superintendents to do the best they can. 


Mr. CuEney, Supt. of Walworth Co., is publishing notes of his official visits to 
the Schoolsin the Delavan Patriot. A capital plan, and thus far well done. 
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NOTES OF THE SCHOOLS. 
Warerrorp.— Miss Kate Teft of Racine has charge of the High School this 
winter. Miss T. graduated at Racine High School with much credit, we learn, 
and is spoken of as an excellent teacher. 


Waterrows.—Mr. R. L. Reed is now teaching a Select School, in which he is 





assisted b) Miss Susan Perry, from Hartford, Conn. Mr. Rohr and Mr. Bernhard, 





assis ed by Miss Merriam and Miss Cooley, are keeping one of the Public Schools. 
They have revitations in both German and English, and do much of their teach- 
ing without text-books. Their school is far from being a quiet and orderly one, 
but they are very successful in commanding the attention of the pupils, and ad- 
yanciug them in learning. Watertown is very uufortunate about school-houses. 

Cotumsus.—Mr. C. H. Martin is still Principal of the Union School. He is 
assiste| by Mary L. Pomeroy, Orcelia North, Miss Blanchard and Miss Van- 
denbureg. 

Campria.—A very good two story frame school-house was built at this place 
last year, a.d a bell for it has just been procured. Uarvey H. Rust is now the 
teacher. tle is assisted by Miss Sarah Van Middlesworth. 

KILBOURN Ciry has a good school house, with two apartments, and surmount- 
ed by a bell. Messrs. G. A. & H, Corning, a couple of live and active teachers 
are row employed. 

Porragy Crry.—The High School, under Prof. J. H. Magoffin and Miss Abby 
O. Briggs, is now quite interesting, Good order and good lessens are prominent 
qualities. The other teachers are: Ist Ward, Miss G. F. Richardson, Interme- 
diate; Miss Eliza Hunter, Primary. 2d Ward, Miss Jane Boothe, Intermediate ; 
Miss Fannie Walde, Primary. 3d Ward, Mrs. Agnes Cornell, Intermediate; Miss 
L. 


more in keeping with the wealth and importance of the place. 





re City needs school-houses 





Waldo and Migs E. Sherwood, Primary. Port 


Oxrorp.—The teachers here, Miss Rich and Mr, Seavy, have demonstrated 


their fitue’s for the places they occupy And the parents, in this village, have 


¢ 





only to visit the schools to satisfy themselves of the fact.— Oxford (Marquette Cos) 
Express. 

Piover. --The Union School in this place lately under Mr. E. H, Jones, is now 
in charge of Mr. G. W. VanAllen, Principal, assisted by Misses Cluff and Rogers. 
“Mr, Van Allen,” says the Stanton Times, ‘‘is the right man in the right place; 
he th roughly understands his business; and the female teachers, too, are well 
fitted for the positions which they hold. At present there are 87 scholars in the 
Higher Department, and 69 in the Primary Department—evidence that the schoot 
of the strect is poorly attended. The scholars have attained a high degree of 
proficiency in their studies, which, of course, renddrs the school an interesting one.” 

“ The school-house itself is capacious and the interior is admirably arranged, 
being provided with recitation rooms, and other conveniences necessary in a well 
appointed Union School-house.” 
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PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING, 

In the renewal of their advertisement (on the last page of cover) Messrs. 8. C. 
Griggs & Co, callrenewed attention to the Spencerian System of Penmanship, and 
to Bryant and Stratton’s Manuals for Book-Keeping—both unsurpassed we be- 
lieve in their merits. As a nation cur penmanship sadly needs improvement, 
and book-keeping, at least in its simpler forms, should be more attended to in our 


schools. 


ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS. 

We have favorably noticed these works heretofore, and our Mathematical Ed- 
itor briefly glances at one of the higher books on the next page. Mr. MeWynn 
said some time ago: ‘“Robinson’s Arithmetics, I regard as superior to any 
others with which I am acquainted. Were the step practicable, I should en- 
deavor to secure their introduction into our schools.” We understand that the 


whole series is rapidly making friends. (See advertisement.) 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Messrs. W. & L, E. Gurley, of Troy, N. Y., advertise their Manufacture of 
every description of Surveyors and Civil Engineers’ Instruments, Their Instru- 
ments are used we understand at the State University. Their facilities for man- 
ufacturing enable them to furnish good ‘articles at a very moderate price. 
Teacuers’ Institutes; Method of conducting them, &c. By 8. P. Bates, Dep. 
State Supt. of Pa, Published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, N.Y. 


This little hook comes to us just as we are ready to go to press, We can say, 





however, from a cursory examination, and from what we know of Mr. Bates 
that itis a timely publication. County Superintendents and all interested in 
making Institutes and County Associations useful will do well to consult this 
Manual. Appended to the book is an Essay on the “Theory of Education.” 
The work may be obtained we presume of Geo. Sherwood, 118 Lake St., Chicago. 


A MISSING BOY! 
Left home on the 28th of May last, a youth named Jonn Fuszarp, 15 years 
of age, stout built, with a mark on his forehead (from a cut) resembling a cross. 
It is supposed he may be somewhere in the State, attending school, and any in- 


formation concerning him, from any teacher, district clerk or other person, will 
be gratefully received by his mother, 


CAROLINE DONCASTER, 
Rolling Ground, 
Crawford Co., Wis. 
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BOOK TABLE. 





Roprnson’s Contc SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY.—We have briefly examined 
this work. One readily sees that the typography, paper and binding are excellent, an 
especially commendable feature being that the tables are printed on tinted paper as an 
eye-favoring expedient. 

This book forms a part of Dr. Robinson’s extensive Mathematical Series and is entirely 
new, the prefuee bearing the date of December, 1861, The other Text-Books of the 
Series so fur as we are acquainted with them, bear the refreshing charm of as much 
originality as could well be thrown into the subjects treated. We should judge that this 
treatise is not behind any of its predecessors in this respect, while it seems to abound in 
those wider generalizations which the topics embraced and the advancement of mathe- 
matical science, render fitting. 

The author acknowledges his obligations to Prof. Quimby, of the University of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., formerly Ass’t Professor of Mathematics at West Point. 2.2. €. 


A Primary Geocrapay, on the basis of the Object Method of Instruction. By Fordyce 
A. Allen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This little book seems to combine every thing that a work of the kind can possess, The 
true method of Teaching Primary Geography is the Oral Method no doubt, but unfortn- 
nately the generality of teachers cannot get along fur, without a book, and this little 
work will be found much better adapted to childreu than most books of the kind. The 
author we know to have a happy faculty of talking to children, and he has succeeded 
better than most persons who undertake it, in the difficult task or writing for them. In 
a second edition we hope to see some of the harder words simplified, and the long lines 
shortened. It should be noticed as one of the improvements exhibited by this little work 
that the maps instead of being filled with a confused multitude of names, have symbolic 
pictures, indicating what is peculiar or most note-worthy in the country represented. 
Thus in Maine are shown the Moose, the Bear, a Lumbering Camp, a Saw-mill and a Ship- 
yard, and numerous vessels on the contiguous waters. 

With an Intermediate Geography, in course of preparation by the same author, Mr. R. 
©, Smith’s new work for Higher Classes, and the well known Gazetteer, published by 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., a valuable and complete series of books in Geography is pre- 
sented. The Gazetteer which is a necessity in the School Room, like a Webster or Wor- 
cester, or brown’s Grammar of Grammars, is furnished for the use of teachers and schools, 
in connection with the Geographies, at the very low price of $3.50—the ordinary retail} 
price being $6. 

Feeling that we might be a little partialin judging the work of an old friend and pupil, 
we are pleased to see that Mr. Allen’s little book receives warm and hearty commenda- 
tions m various quarters. The children will certainty be delighted with its neat and 
tasteful appearance, and abundant and beautiful illustrations. (See advertisement.) 


Sonas : Published by Horace Waters, 481, Broadway, New York. 

“ Pleasant Words for All, and 

“ Little Jennie Dow.” 

As editors are accounted good judges of every thing from a poem to pumpkin, we pro- 
nounce these songs to be unusually good. The first is equally suitable for the parlor or 
the school-room. Mr. Waters publishes a great variety of good songs. 
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Primary Moral Lessons for Schools and Families. PartI. By M. F. Cowdery, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Sandusky, Ohio. 

We called attention to this little book last month, and take pleasure in doing so again, 
It contains one hundred lessons or narratives, illustrating the moral virtues, and so ar- 
ranged as to furnish a series of exercies, morning and afternoon, for the five school-days 
of the week, during aterm of ten weeks. We cannot speak too highly of the object, 
and the plan has been found useful and practicable by many teachers. Ten minutes at 
the opening of the school, morning and afternoon, (or at the close of the day,) devoted to 
this work will sow most procious seed, and be rewarded by most valuable fruits. The 
Advertisement in the last number explains the different methods in which the work may 
be used. ‘The price per single copy, post-paid, is 33 cents; by the dozen, $2.50, We 


earnestly advise teachers to procure and use the book. 


THe CAROL, is the title of a new Singing-book, for Schools and Families, by W. F. Brad- 
bury, and published by Ivison and Phinney, New York, and 8. GC. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Though a small book, it contains much matter, aud that of a pleasing and suitable char- 
acter‘ including some timely Patriotic Songs, as well as Miscellaneous, School and De- 


votional Pieces. 


SHERWOOD’s SPELLING Book has reached a second edition, which shows that it is want- 
ed. It isa blank-book for dictation exercises, but accompanied with good directions to 
teachers, and a specimen lesson. The plan gives new life and interest to the spelling 
class. Address Geo. Sherwood, 118, Lake 8t., Chicago, who keeps everything that teach- 


ers want. 
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